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The recent paper of Dr. Ball in which he pleads 
for the concentration of all study of ancient lan- 
guages upon Latin to the exclusion of Greek is an 
interesting contrast to a suggestion made a year 
ago with considerable earnestness in Germany, that 
classical training be centered on Greek to the ex- 
clusion of Latin. This suggestion, "das Latein aus 
der ihm alters her angewiesencn Vorzugsstellen zu 
verdrangen und es durch das Griechische zu erset- 
zen", as well as the suggestion of Professor Diels 
that English be given a wider place at the expense 
of Latin, are discussed with great clearness and 
cogency by Professor Aly in an article entitled The 
Underestimation of Latin, which appeared in the 
Neue Jahrbiicher, a year ago. The greater part, 
however, of Professor Aly's paper is directed 
against the suggestion for a change in the authors 
read in the Gymnasia, put forth by the classical 
teachers of the University of Graz, in which they 
desire to do away entirely with extempore Latin 
writing, Nepos and Caesar, and, in large measure, 
with Cicero and Vergil, and to substitute for these 
a chrestomathy of a nature similar to that of Von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf's Griechisches Lesebuch, 
together with the letters of the Younger Pliny, and 
a varied list of private reading. The ideas at the 
base of these suggestions are laid down as follows: 
(1) the present curriculum of the Gymnasia no 
longer fits the time, and as a result all pleasure in 
classical study has been obliterated ; (2) in the 
place of the humanists' fundamental idea of train- 
ing, the standard of selection must be the histor- 
ical principle. Professor Aly shows that these 
views involve a fundamentally false conception of 
the aim of education. This is not to provide in- 
formation, primarily, but to train the mind and the 
heart. He says with emphasis, "it is not the ex- 
ercise or the grammatical drill, or this or that au- 
thor which fills the pupil with disgust, but it is the 
mechanical kind of drill, the lack of understanding 
of youth, which is the cause. The actual experi- 
ence of gifted teachers shows the fault not to lie 
in the curriculum"; "the sparkling eyes of our 
'Primaner', the hearty affection of our old pupils, the 
countless school festivals and jubilees, the remi- 
niscences of distinguished men, particularly the re- 
membrance of their own period of youth, all prove 
that the old Gymnasium fits the times now as it 
did before". 



The second point, namely, that the principle of 
modern education must be now the historical, no 
longer the humanistic, is treated at considerable 
length. In this Professor Aly admits at the out- 
set that the progress of modern philology has been 
away from the school education. He seems to be- 
lieve that the intrusion of dead philological facts 
into the school curriculum is responsible for certain 
unfortunate results, but declares that when all this 
is said "the Greeks remain our leaders and the 
Romans have not slavishly copied their great prede- 
cessors, but have produced new masterpieces along 
their own line. They are not an imitatorum servum 
pecus, but worthy successors who often surpass 
their great forerunners". In this he follows Fried- 
rich Leo in his interesting and stimulating paper 
on The Originality of Roman Literature. "It is 
a portentous error of the historical view when it 
regards the actual or assumed accomplishments of 
the present stage of philological science as the ir- 
refragable norm of youthful education". This 
should be, says he, first of all pedagogical and not 
philological. An esthetic and ethical humanism is 
the necessity of the school. "The Gymnasium must 
either remain humanistic or must cease to exist". 

Professor Aly shows that some of the difficulties 
that we have come to recognize as important in this 
country are present also in the more thorough Ger- 
man training. There seem to be pupils in their 
upper classes who do not yet know their forms, 
and it seems that, in some cases, the valuable time 
of the class, which should be directed to the study 
of the text, is frivoled away in work that should 
have been done with years ago. "If a pupil in his 
preparation of his Greek text cannot distinguish at 
sight the interrogative pronoun from the indefinite, 
if he mixes up similar forms, and elementary mat- 
ters cause him difficulty, then the reading will be 
useless, retarded, broken up by exercises in con- 
jugation which cannot be avoided. If the 'Pri- 
maner' has regularly practised the formation of 
words, and can show his ability in extempore writ- 
ten exercises, then he will have more joy in his 
steadily progressive reading and will not need to 
refresh his memory with matters that he should 
have learned three years before. It is a fact, de- 
nied only by dilettanti, that the scorn of grammar 
hurts the reading". We have come to recognize 
the truth of this from bitter experience. The 
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numerous attempts in our beginners' books of twen- 
ty-five years ago to arouse interest at the expense 
of study have wrought havoc in our students' train- 
ing both in school and college, and, if one thing 
above all others is responsible for the lack of suc- 
cess of our college training, it is the fact that so 
much time must be devoted to the drill of the stu- 
dents in things that should be second nature. 



HOW CAN WE REVIVE THE STUDY OF GREEK ' 

How can we revive the study of Greek? — a ques- 
tion easy to ask, not easy to answer. My first sur- 
mise would be that we cannot; my second is that 
"time, which bringeth all things to pass, will bring 
this to pass also". 

But to begin with, what ails? The most potent 
and obvious ailing is that the spirit of the times in 
all lands, and most of all in our own land, is against 
the study of Greek. The spirit of the times in 
education as in occupation is practical — practical in 
a special and restricted sense; and practical in this 
special and restricted sense means valuable in cash. 
That Greek is valuable in cash to any great ex- 
tent I should hardly dare maintain with a straight 
face before an assemblage made up largely of the 
only class for whom it is valuable in cash at all, 
namely, teachers of Greek. The next ailing is 
that Greek is often so studied and taught as to 
lessen its value for the fulfilment of the purposes 
of a general education; it is too seldom taught in 
the right way, by which I mean the old way. A 
tradition of several centuries has value, and the 
place above others to maintain such a tradition is 
in teaching Greek. The next ailing is that we 
allow our students to elect us instead of our elect- 
ing them. And these ailings, in the aggregate, 
with a few others, are about what ails Greek. What 
shall we do with the patient? Suppose we con- 
sider the ailings seriatim. 

The age is severely practical in a special sense — 
it is amorous of cash ; Greek is not. Now, I am 
not in my heart a scoffer at money. No more are 
you. You ordinarily accept the "better" position, 
by which you mean the better salary. I am well 
aware — and so are you — that if America is the hap- 
piest of lands — as it is — it is so largely because its 
people are the most enlightened in severely prac- 
tical ways and therefore are the most prosperous. 
What follows I need not specify — many and ob- 
vious blessings; you know what they are. I leave 
it to well fed and prosperous literary persons to 
extol the blessings of poverty; they are more 
blessed to fling to an audience in garlands of words 
than they are to receive at the breakfast table. 
-Yet I need not say either, that America is alto- 
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gether too single in its love of cash. You hav* 
heard that often enough to believe it even if it 
were not so; and it is so. America is not merely 
prosperous but venal, extravagant, luxurious. 
These are faults — not only faults, but grave faults, 
fatal in the long run to all higher life and fatal 
surely to higher education. And surely, in con- 
sequence, there is none too much higher education 
in America, by which I mean education that gives 
fineness 'and nicety in thought, feeling and taste. 
Nay, there are even college professors a-plenty that 
cannot read or write or speak their own language 
correctly, and certainly most of their students can- 
not. America is crude; admit it save when some 
distinguished foreigner visiting our shores says so. 
America is "the paradise of mediocrity", no mat- 
ter what abominable outlander said so. America 
is young — out of childhood, but still in early youth 
and many years from middle age, when the true 
perspective of life comes. We have the virtues 
of youth and the loveliness ; but the faults also. 
We are far from mature. We have not realized 
our racial personality, much less our national per- 
sonality. Sufficient proof of this is the fact that 
we have no literature — books in plenty, and many 
good ones, but no literature; no Homer (Walt 
Whitman is the best we can do, and far from the 
goal), no Sophocles, no Plato — and, by the way, 
merely to mention the names is to argue convin- 
cingly for the worthiness and immortality of 
Greek. 

But we shall change all that. We shall grow up. 
We shall reach our maturity. We shall get our 
perspective. We shall realize our racial personal- 
ity. We shall realize our national personality. 
Then we shall live by bread, to be sure, but not 
by bread alone ; by things, but not in them and for 
them; by industry but not in it and for it; we 
shall have some time to "loaf and invite our souls" ; 
we are too busy for that now. Meantime we go 
on thinking, feeling, suffering, rejoicing, desiring, 
fearing, yearning, loving, hoping, despairing, dread- 
ing, exulting, worshipping and the like, as men un- 
der all skies and in all times have done ; but it 
takes long for us in our own individual lives to 
realize that that full, rich life, all smooth and well 
rounded, is the one thing really practical, what- 
ever else may be by way of it; it takes much longer 
for a nation. But "time, which bringeth all things 
to pass, will bring this to pass also". Then, — long 
ere then, in fact, and on the way — we shall open our 
Greek books wide and ponder them well. Greek 
books and Greek studies, we are told, were first 
called littcrac humaniores, the humanities, in the 
sense of secular learning as distinguished from 
litterae divinae, sacred learning, divinity, theology. 
However that may be, the term soon came to have 
its present and truer meaning of more human 



